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The new boundaries were to accord strictly with racial claims
and the new treaties were not to be upset by force however
great the anomalies which might result from the new principles
imported into them. Nevertheless, neither the British Foreign
Office nor President Wilson, nor,.for that matter, the Italian
delegation, was so foolish as to imagine that a series of unalter-
able treaties could be drawn up. Obviously some changes
would be necessitated, if not by reason of the imperfections of
the treaties, then, at any rate, because of changing circum-
stances. How was the League to be made an instrument of
peaceful change? Here was the crucial debate. It was here
that the dragons' teeth were sown.

The official British view was what has been called The Hague
view, because it wished to make the League a kind of permanent
Hague Conference for the settlement by discussiop. of all disputes
between its members. It accorded with the British view that
the League Covenant did not make war a crime. It actually
legalized it in certain conditions. It was designed to ensure a
prolonged period of negotiation, an award by the powers, and
the mobilization of public opinion all over the world in favour
of that award. The award might be accepted by both parties
or rejected by both parties. In the first case peace, and in the
second war, was the accepted consequence. In the most likely
case, of the award being accepted by one party and rejected by
the other,r there was nothing in the Covenant to prevent the
recalcitrant state declaring war after a short interval had
elapsed, although the other members of the League were pro-
hibited from coming to its assistance. The British Foreign
Office in fact envisaged the League as a permanent institution
of the nineteenth-century concert of Europe, a collection of
sovereign states in permanent association for the preservation
of peace.

Arguments in defence of this view of the League were mar-
shalled in a brilliant Foreign Office memorandum prepared by
Sir Eyre Crowe for the Peace Conference. All the major
difficulties in morals and in law which arose and which ulti-
mately wrecked the League were foreseen in this memorandum.
In the very first paragraph a fundamental issue, which, even
to-day, still remains to be faced, is clearly defined. , The League